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Orleans. Of special importance are the Con-
federate Museum, the Delgado Art Museum
and the museums at Tulane University. There
are 14 hospitals and 502 churches. Parks cov-
er 1,376 acres; 16 playgrounds with six swim-
ming pools cover 40 acres. New Orleans
finances the world's greatest pageant each
year, called the Mardi Gras, at a cost of about
$200, 000. It occurs in February or March;
not one was missed for two generations until
1918 and 1919, when it was not held because
of war conditions (see MARDI GRAS). Along
the shores of Lake Pontehartrain, within the
city limits, are numerous amusement resorts.

Education. The Orleans Parish School
Board administers more than 100 elementary
and high schools and special institutions;
among these are Delgado Trade School for
boys with an endowment of more than $1,-
000,000 and the Nicholls Industrial School
for girls and the New Orleans Normal School.
The Catholic parochial schools are about as
numerous as are the public schools. Institu-
tions of higher education include the famous
Tulane University (which see) to which is
attached the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial
College for Women; Loyola University of
New Orleans; Dillard Memorial University,
the state university College of Medicine, the
Ursuline Convent; and for Negroes, New
Orleans University, Straight College and
Xavier University. There are numerous pri-
vate finishing schools, business and special
schools. The libraries of the universities and
college, the Carnegie Library, the Howard
Memorial Library, the Parish Medical Society
Library, the state library and other semi-
public libraries afford rich resources for
study.

Transportation and Industry. The city is
a great ocean port; its commercial importance
is enehaneed by the traffic on the Mississippi
and by the services of the following railroads:
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, Illinois Central,
Louisiana & Arkansas, Louisville & Nashville,
Missouri Pacific, Southern Pacific, Southern
Railway, Texas & Pacific and certain smaller
lines. The Port of New Orleans and the en-
tire waterfront extend beyond the limits of
the parish of Orleans; they are owned an<J
administered by the Board of Port Commis-
sioners, an agency of the state appointed by
the governor. Fifteen bus lines reach the
city; there are four airports and landing
fields. New Orleans is the metropolis of the
South.

The principal industries are sugar refining,
textile bags, cotton seed products, alcohol,
wearing apparel, wall board, petroleum refin-
ing, cotton mill products, printing and pub-
lishing, coffee roasting and grinding, syrup
and molasses, bakery products, tobacco prod-
ucts, lumber products, flavoring extracts, rice
polishing, roofing, fertilizer and twine. The
total annual output of manufactures is worth
$200,000,000. Annual earnings of the port
of New Orleans give it fourth place, following
New York, Philadelphia and Boston; for
many years it stood in third place. It is one
of the great cotton markets of the world.

History. On April 9, 1632, Robert Cavelier
de la Salle reached the Gulf of Mexico by
way of the Mississippi River. In 1699 a
Canadian, Iberville, and his brother Bienville
discovered the "hidden river" afterwards
named "Baton Rouge,'7 also lakes Maurepas,
Pontehartrain and Bay St. Louis. The city
was laid out by Jean Baptiste La Moyne in
1718 and was named for the Duke of Orleans,
who was at that time regent of France. In
1723 it became the capital of the French terri-
tory on the Lower Mississippi. In 1762 it
was ceded to Spain, together with other
French territory, but the inhabitants objected,
and when the Spanish governor arrived four
years later he was expelled. This gave rise
to considerable trouble, during which the
leaders in the revolt were severely punished.
In 1800, by the Treaty of Ildefonso, the terri-
tory was ceded to France, and in 1803 it be-
came a part of the United States, under the
Louisiana Purchase. Near the city the last
battle of the War of 1812 was fought. The
development of the cotton industry gave the
city considerable impetus, and it grew to a
population of over 100,000 before the Civil
War. At the outbreak of that conflict New
Orleans was an important military center for
the Confederates, until it was captured in
1862 by the Federal forces, under Farragut
and Butler, after which it was used as a base
of supplies and a point from which to sent
military expeditions into the surrounding
Confederate territory. During the recon-
struction period the city suffered from mis-
government, but with the withdrawal of
Federal troops and the reestablishment of
Ixome rule, the city struggled toward a return
of prosperity.

Until 1880 the capital of the state was
here; in that year it was moved to Baton
Rouge. In 1884, one hundred years after the